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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 

THE consciousness of moral obligation is the central problem 
of modern, as the notion of virtue or the good was that 
of ancient ethics. The Decalogue and Roman law have graven 
"Thou Shalt" upon the mind of Christendom, so that the 
natural human sense of obligation has been, amongst us, greatly 
intensified. The mysteriousness of the feeling of duty has been 
an inspiration alike to moralists and to men of affairs. It filled 
Kant with awe like that awakened by the spectacle of the 
starry heavens. When Daniel Webster was asked what was 
the most sublime thought he had ever had, his answer was, 
"the thought of man's responsibility." 

By the sense of obligation we mean the response of our 
nature to the recognized authority of moral law. It is what 
Butler emphasized as the supremacy of conscience, considered 
from the subjective point of view, over the other principles of 
action implanted in our nature. More particularly, it is the 
feeling of an imperative addressed to the will and ordering it 
to adopt the right and to eschew the wrong. It is relative to 
a law and an ideal which is recognized as having absolute worth 
for us. The nature of this objective norm must be left for 
later consideration. Meantime it concerns us only to note that 
though the norm is an unconditional imperative — "Do this" 
— the person under obligation is free to obey or disobey it. 
Moral obligation is not necessitation. The moral law com- 
mands but does not coerce us. When we say that duty con- 
strains (or restrains) us, we mean, not that it compels, but 
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that it directs us in regard to alternative courses of conduct 
conceived as equally possible. 

The consciousness of obligation is so intimately conjoined 
with the perception of rectitude that the older intellectual 
moralists tended to identify them. They made the recognition 
of Tightness the essence of obligation. But at the present day 
few, if any, would assert that the consciousness of goodness is 
the very same thing as the consciousness of obligation. The 
inseparable association of the two is all that would be main- 
tained : we cannot discern the right without bowing to its 
authority. It has, indeed, been claimed that, as our conscious- 
ness of moral distinctions is a cognition, our consciousness of 
obligation is cognition likewise. But it seems more correct to 
say that, though we know the right, we feel its authority. 
The feeling is what we call the sense of obligation. Though 
dependent upon an intellectual act — the recognition of Tight- 
ness — it seems in its own nature to be a purely emotional ex- 
perience. So much is clear ; whether anything further can be 
made out regarding this unique feeling, is next to be considered. 

In answering this question, care must be taken to eliminate 
all other problems. Especially must it be borne in mind that 
the origin of categorical imperatives, of authoritative moral law, 
in the history of humanity is one thing, and that the emergence 
in each individual of a feeling of obligation to obey those 
objective behests is quite another thing. In this respect we 
may compare morality with language. The individual feels 
himself under obligation to observe the existing rules of 
orthography, orthoepy, and syntax ; but to account for this 
feeling would not be to account for the grammatical rules 
themselves. We must have a theory of language as well as a 
theory of the individual speaker's attitude towards language. 
The case is the same with morality. Every son of man who 
comes into the world finds morality, like language, there 
before him and over him. This objective morality consists of 
rules which make unconditionally imperative demands upon 
him. But he too, in time, shows a sense of obligation to 
respond to these objective requirements. Here there are two 
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distinct problems : How does that system of categorical im- 
peratives originate in human society ? and, How comes the 
individual to feel that it has a right to him ? This latter 
question alone — the origin of moral obligation — is the one 
now to be considered, though it may turn out that the answer 
is at least a part of the solution of the larger inquiry into the 
originating conditions of morality in general. Still the current 
confusion of the two problems is a warning to keep them 
sharply separated. 

Confining ourselves, then, to the feeling of moral obligation 
alone, I think it must be said that this feeling is not suscep- 
tible of resolution into simpler elements, whether it be surveyed 
in its earliest or in its latest stage of development. It is an 
experience perfectly simple and unanalyzable ; like the thought 
of being, clear to all who are conscious of it, but incommu- 
nicable to any one in whom that consciousness is wanting. 
Though in its nature the sense of moral obligation is an ulti- 
mate feeling, it is yet possible to designate the condition of its 
emergence in consciousness. That condition is the recognition 
of a moral law, ideal, or end of life. We are so constituted 
that what we recognize as right for us to do, that we feel we 
ought to do. Moralists may differ about the grounds and even 
the details of Tightness; but the Utilitarian, not less than 
the Intuitionist or Transcendentalist, must admit that whatever 
is ultimately taken to be right involves an authoritative pre- 
scription to do it. That men should have this interest in 
goodness, and submit themselves to its dictates, are, I conceive, 
facts as ultimate and as indubitable as the instincts of hunger 
and thirst or the desire of power or knowledge. It matters not, 
at present, what we mean by goodness or Tightness ; the fact 
is that all men, moralists included, hold some things to be right 
and others to be wrong ; and our point is that this recognition 
always carries with it a feeling of obligation to pursue what is 
approved and to eschew what is condemned. So much seems 
to be involved in any analysis of our experience. 

Moral obligation is the soul's response to acknowledged 
rectitude. Is there, then, no ground of obligation but this 
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subjective feeling itself ? Suppose we get rid of the sense of 
duty, would duty have no claims upon us ? Is there not, in 
short, an objective ground of obligation ? To all of which it 
may be answered that, in an organism like human society, if 
one member be supposed devoid of a sense of obligation, the 
other members who retain that sense will insist on his compli- 
ance with moral standards ; and for such a non-moral monster, 
who does what is required only to escape punishment, duty will 
seem objectively grounded, though its real source is the subjec- 
tive feeling experienced by every normal member of the 
community in the presence of moral laws. There could be no 
obligation but for this personal recognition of goodness, and 
the reverent submission it entails. Society may compel, but 
compulsion is not moral obligation; nor is an objective basis 
found by substituting God for society. The prospect of divine 
rewards and penalties may break our wills ; but it is not the 
sense of obligation that is subdued, but the susceptibility to 
pains and pleasures that is prostrated. If we do not obligate 
ourselves, — if our consciousness of right does not awaken the 
feeling of duty, — then nothing else in the world can put us 
under moral obligation. Let it be granted that God and man 
may punish wrong-doing ; still it is impossible to identify the 
proposition, " I ought to do this," with the proposition, " God 
or man will punish me if I do not." The great moral leader 
often feels that he ought to do precisely what society desires 
to have left undone; but those who do not believe in divine 
rewards and punishments may yet have and retain a lively 
sense of obligation. Furthermore, the consciousness of obliga- 
tion must, in those who believe in such divine government, 
constitute, in considerable measure, the ground of that belief. 
From every point of view, the feeling of moral obligation — "I 
ought to do the right " — is an ultimate, self-supporting, self- 
authenticating experience. It is a characteristic of human 
nature as such. And, since reason is what distinguishes man 
from lower animals, we may say that the consciousness of 
obligation is a function of reason itself, — as much a part of 
our being, as little capable of communication from without. 
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If this be a complete account of moral obligation as it turns 
up in our concrete experience, it would be difficult to under- 
stand how so many different theories of obligation should have 
gained a footing in ethical philosophy. As the rival theories 
have failed to annihilate one another, there must be a relative 
truth expressed by each of them. And it is a fair assumption 
that each emphasizes some remote aspect of moral obligation 
ignored by the other. In that event there would correspond 
to the differences in ethical theory differences in men's 
moral experiences. It seems, however, that we all mean by 
obligation the same thing — submission to the requirements of 
the moral law. Such an ought-feeling I certainly hold to be 
ultimate. But there is an ulterior aspect to this uniformity 
which has, I think, been generally overlooked. Though we all 
feel it our duty to speak the truth, to deal justly, and to show 
mercy, the motives which reinforce the dutiful impulse are 
different with different individuals. Children feel they must 
do these things (when natural inclination and the mimetic 
instinct do not spontaneously prompt them) because their 
parents, or teachers, or friends require them. On the other 
hand, where an agent has made the moral ideal his own, and 
realizes that in this sphere he is self-legislative, the feeling of 
self-respect may overshadow the abstract ought-feeling. Again, 
in religious minds, there is associated with the sense of obliga- 
tion a feeling of reverence and affection for God, in whom the 
moral ideal is believed to be actually and completely realized. 
In altruistic natures the feeling of obligation is overlaid with 
sympathy and enthusiasm for humanity; in egoistic natures by 
prudence and reasonable self-love. In sound, unreflecting 
natures, the ought-feeling is often buried under the inertia of 
training and custom. These several emotional reinforcements 
of the sense of obligation — and others might be added to the 
list — turn up in well-marked characters with which both life 
and literature make us familiar. Thus the man of the world 
has a keen appreciation of the market value of virtue ; and 
though he may not be wholly irresponsive to the call of duty 
for duty's sake, there can be no doubt that his sense of 
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obligation is quickened by the feeling that virtue, like art and 
elegance, is useful and even indispensable. Who is not familiar 
with the merchant whom business honor, as he calls it, keeps 
from dishonesty ? The rogue plays the honest man mainly 
because he has a wholesome terror of the jail and the peniten- 
tiary. The decent member of society will not incur social 
ostracism by falling below the level of social requirement. 
With the sincere Christian, again, moral obligation is not infre- 
quently transfigured by the constraining love of his master. 
Few of us, in fact, escape the influence of these or similar 
reinforcements of the ought -feeling in varying emphasis and 
complexity. The native hue of genuine moral obligation — 
submission to the right because it is right — is in most minds 
overlaid by the tones of associated feelings, which, in common 
with it, generate the impulse of self-surrender. The pure sense 
of duty is not so much an experience of life as an abstraction 
of the philosopher, who reflects upon life, and analyzes into 
separate elements what in experience is given as inseparable. 
Obligation, as an abstract feeling, rarely, if ever, rises above 
the threshold of consciousness; it is apt to appear in union 
with piety, devotion, sympathy, propriety, and prudence. If 
the average man is ever prompted to ask, Why ought I to do 
the right ? his answer will contain, perhaps, the thought of the 
rectitude of the action and the realization of his higher nature 
by means of it ; certainly, the thought of the divine and human 
wills that ordain it, and the divine and human sanctions by which 
it is enforced. Or, to state the matter generally, our actual sense 
of obligation is not simple, but compound; though (as we have 
already seen) an ultimate and unanalyzable feeling of surrender 
to some form of good is an ever-present and indispensable in- 
gredient. This implicit element, which reflection throws into 
the foreground, is, in individual life, a rare and a late differentia- 
tion from a mass of complex sentiments formed in the course of 
communion with the life of the family, the state, the church, 
and society, by subordination to the ethics which these organi- 
zations respectively embody. We may call this the spontaneous 
and concrete ; that, thereflective and abstract feeling of obligation. 
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If this be a correct account of the nature, origin, and grounds 
of our actual consciousness of obligation, we are now in a po- 
sition to inquire whether, as moralists generally assume, the 
abstract sense of obligation is of a higher order than the con- 
crete, whether it is the ultimate goal of moral development. 
One merit may at once be conceded to this consciousness. In 
so far as it emphasizes the supreme worth of goodness, it is 
a nobler feeling than the merely sentient pleasures and pains 
which the concrete sense of obligation sometimes accentuates. 
We hold that man worthy of reverence who makes goodness 
the law of his being ; but we think him merely respectable who 
does right that he may escape the punishments of Heaven and 
earth. But this is not the only or the more common aspect of 
the concrete sense of obligation. It often impels to duty 
because of sympathy or love for our fellow-men. And these 
feelings are as noble as any in our nature. But it is especially 
with the religious elements in our concrete sense of obligation 
that the advocates of duty for duty's sake are at war. Now on 
that point it must be observed that if men feel they ought to 
be good, because in the life of goodness they are fellow-workers 
with God, their reason is the strongest and most exalted we are 
able to conceive. Of course many devout persons fall short of 
this attainment ; and the number of those is probably large 
who can conceive theoretically no other ground of obligation 
than the arbitrary will of God, and no other reason for heeding 
it than the rewards and penalties of the future state. That a 
virtue so callow should be sustained by a theology so crude is 
better than that it should perish altogether. And as the re- 
ligious consciousness is at the outset the nursing-mother of 
morality, so in its maturity it feeds it with spiritual food which 
at once fortifies and glorifies it. On its lower, as on its higher 
levels, therefore, religion is the indispensable ally of morality. 
And wise men cannot survey without anxiety and alarm the 
demand for secular, as opposed to religious, moral instruction 
in our schools. As though children could be influenced by ab- 
stractions like the categorical imperative ! As though the body 
of divine commands and sanctions were not schoolmasters to 
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bring us to understand, love, and acquiesce in goodness as the 
supreme fact in the life of man and God ! The non-religious 
adoration of duty for the sake of duty is a consciousness not 
easily maintained. In strong natures it passes easily into stoical 
and even cynical heartlessness, in formal natures into prudery, 
in weaklings into license, and in the average man into indiffer- 
ence. What the abstract sense of obligation, divorced from 
piety, is likely to become, has been told us by the prophet of 
the new era of natural, as contrasted with supernatural morality. 
The pure sense of duty, Mr. Herbert Spencer declares, will 
decline with the progress of evolution and ultimately disappear. 
This prediction is, it is true, largely based on an empirical the- 
ory of the origin of the consciousness of obligation. And we 
may refuse to believe that a day will ever arrive when men will 
be irresponsive to the solemn claims of moral law. But, be that 
as it may, there seems to be no good reason for exalting the 
abstract feeling of duty above the mixed or concrete conscious- 
ness of obligation, which is as imperishable as man's social, 
rational, and religious nature. The project of naturalizing mo- 
rality deserves more consideration than it has yet received, if, 
as would seem to be the case, the intention is to set aside as 
superfluous the religious grounds and sanctions of obligation. 
These are facts for the plain man ; and is not his experience as 
much entitled to a hearing as the experience of the moralist ? 
Here, as in remorse, is a point where moral life and ethical 
theories act and react upon one another. Perhaps a fuller 
recognition of the diversities of the former would lead to greater 
harmony among the latter. 

Obligation is one — we all bow to the authority of the law ; 
obligation is diverse — we submit ourselves for different 
reasons. But these reasons, it should be noticed, all have 
reference, ultimately, to some principle of our nature. In other 
words, the ground of obligation is always purely subjective. If 
we say that society puts us under obligation, the meaning is 
that the sympathetic impulses of our nature combined with our 
fear of social punishment lead us to do the right. If we say 
the ground of obligation is the will or nature of God, the mean- 
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ing is that we lead virtuous lives because of our hope of future 
reward or our fear of future punishment, or because our hearts 
yearn to be in conformity with the holiness of God. If men 
were insensible to pleasures and pains, if they had no sense of 
divine things, the voice of a God-given law would not arrest 
them. Similarly those who set the ground of moral obligation 
in the majesty of the law really find it in man's recognition of 
the law, his interest in it, and reverence for it. If this feeling 
be dead or inactive, the law will appeal in vain. That it is not 
active in the masses of mankind, we have already seen. Perhaps 
the majority are influenced by considerations of religion and 
social requirement and legal penalty. Whatever makes men 
sensitive to the claims of moral law, has its place and worth in 
the evolution of human character; but the noblest spring of 
obligation is a love of goodness which is fed by love of God 
and love of our fellow-men. 

We have now advanced far enough in this analysis of facts 
to form an estimate of the different ethical theories of obliga- 
tion. As previously suggested, we shall find that these theories 
are all justified by isolated aspects of our total concrete sense 
of obligation. 

The indispensable and quintessential element of moral obli- 
gation is free homage to a law or ideal of goodness. It is the 
merit of the theory sometimes called Intuitional and sometimes 
Transcendental to have fixed upon this fact as the heart of the 
matter. No other theory has so fully recognized our sense 
of unconditional duty. Many other theories have, indeed, by 
implication, if not outspokenly, repudiated this moral experience 
as illusory or factitious. The facts, therefore, need to be 
reexamined ; and current psychology will incline the investi- 
gator to look for considerable individual differences. Never- 
theless, so far as I can make out, it will not be denied that 
every moral agent recognizes something (whatever it be) as 
absolutely desirable, as good, and as therefore obligatory. If 
we try to conceive a human being divested of this sense of 
obligation, we figure him as a lunatic or a monster. If reason 
is the differentia of the human species, we may say that the 
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consciousness of obligation is inherent in reason itself. But 
all this is merely to restate the ultimate fact of a reverent 
submission to the claims of goodness. Now the Intuitionist 
and Transcendentalist have been prone to take this restatement 
of the fact for an explanation and even a vindication of it. 
The former holds that obligation originates from the mind 
itself and is not imposed on it from without ; the latter declares 
that it transports the moral agent into an intelligible world 
which transcends the realm of sensible experience. Still, 
though the fact may thus be surveyed from the point of view 
of its originating source or of its cosmic range, this is neither 
to explain it nor to vindicate it. I recognize explicitly that 
its existence cannot be accounted for nor its worth demon- 
strated. Goodness is, nevertheless, justified of her children, 
as life is by the living and (we may fancy) existence by what 
exists. Our feeling of ideality — what ought to be — stands 
on precisely the same footing as our feeling of reality — what 
is ; they are indemonstrable, inexplicable, and unanalyzable 
data of our intelligence. 

The empirical theory, on the other hand, gives a true 
account, not, indeed, of the abstract nature of moral obliga- 
tion — submission to the recognized authority of goodness — 
but of the associated feelings which in our concrete experience 
accompany the sense of duty, foster its growth, and perhaps 
even make its first emergence in consciousness a possibility. 
The higher functions of consciousness emerge later than the 
lower, which, though not identical with the higher, are yet 
their necessary conditions. Thus the child cannot rise to the 
stage of volition until, on the one hand, motor material is 
furnished by the reflexes of the involuntary mechanism, and, 
on the other, intelligence is sufficiently developed to form from 
recollection of passively received pleasures and pains the con- 
ception of desirable ends. Yet a voluntary movement would 
not be adequately described by a history embracing even all 
the child's sensations and memories and all his automatic, 
instinctive, and reflex actions. It is the same with moral 
obligation. And the sole mistake of the empirical moralist is 
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in identifying the antecedents, associates, and reinforcements 
of the feeling with the feeling itself. If we avoid only this 
fallacy, we may accept as substantially true all that the empiri- 
cist has said of the gradual emergence of the sense of obligation 
in consciousness, as well as of the circumstances by which its 
nascency was conditioned. The three essential phases of 
the empirical theory are as follows : — First, associations are 
formed between our actions and the pleasant or painful con- 
sequences they bring us, thus predisposing us to the per- 
formance of pleasure-giving actions. Secondly, this natural 
incentive is moulded by the external authorities — domestic, 
political, religious, and social — which govern youthful, and to a 
large extent adult, life through the administration of rewards 
and punishments ; or, in other words, the sense of obligation 
is the answer which our susceptibility to pleasures and pains 
makes to the enforcements of government or other external 
authority. Lastly, the sense of obligation thus developed 
is enlightened and purified by the discovery, which every 
reflecting adult may make for himself, that the injunctions of 
superiors and the enactments of laws have for their end the 
well-being of man and, in virtue of this, have a right to obedi- 
ence independent of the power by which they are enforced. 
That the theory thus summarized is based on actual facts, our 
own experience will convince us. And this process of moral- 
isation is a racial as well as an individual one. Nevertheless, 
it can only be by a confusion of thought that the Empiricist 
deems himself to have explained that ultimate fact of obligation 
on which the Intuitionist and the Transcendentalist justly lay 
such stress. For, in the third stage of the process described 
above, it appears as an unanalyzable feeling of submission to 
an end or ideal recognized as good. And this perfected sense 
of obligation is so far from being a mere development from the 
earlier consciousness of fear of penalties inflicted by external 
authorities that they seem to have nothing whatever in common, 
save their muscular expression. No doubt the feeling of an 
unconditional obligation is unknown to the child ; it cannot 
awaken to life till the soil has been prepared by suitable disci- 
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pline in the family, the church, the state, and society. And 
the restraints thus engendered remain the life-long accompani- 
ments of the feeling. Furthermore, there may be excellent 
people in whom the feeling never breaks through as an explicit 
reflective consciousness. But while all these facts are fairly 
rendered by the empirical theory, it is not a complete account 
of the sense of obligation — unless we mean by that feeling 
the dread of suffering externally inflicted penalties ! If there 
exist a moral consciousness in which there is no other sense of 
obligation than the fear of punishment, the empirical theory is 
adequate to it. But those who are conscious of the constrain- 
ing voice of goodness, however conceived, must find that theory 
forever inadequate. Here, therefore, as at so many other 
points, differences in ethical theory may be the counterparts 
of differences in our moral experience. 

The Theological theory of obligation is perhaps the most 
popular theory, though it has not been generally accepted by 
philosophers. Like the Empirical theory it seems to discover 
an objective basis for the ought-feeling. And the practical 
importance of morality inclines man to look favorably upon a 
theory which reinforces the inherent authority of moral law 
with the weight of infinite external sanctions. The Theological 
hypothesis explains our consciousness of moral obligation as 
the effect of commands and prohibitions laid upon human 
beings by the Infinite Being. Now, in the light of experience 
and history, it must be admitted as beyond reasonable doubt 
that the feeling of duty has been among civilized peoples and 
more and more with the progress of civilization, intensified by 
faith in God as the moral governor of the universe. The per- 
suasion that God attaches penalties to wrong-doing has been a 
reinforcement of the feeling of the inherent right of goodness 
to control the human will. But it is not that feeling. Who- 
ever, therefore, is conscious of such a homage to goodness will 
recognize the insufficiency of the present hypothesis to account 
for it. Suppose God commands the right and forbids the 
wrong, and that He rewards the obedient and punishes the dis- 
obedient ; your knowledge of these facts would, of course, evoke 
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in you the feelings of hope and fear and the actions to which 
they prompt, that is, it would produce prudential acquiescence ; 
but it would not generate moral obligation. The Theological 
theory is as impotent as the Empirical theory to explain the 
ought-feeling ; for, since this feeling is not the same as the 
dread of penalties, it matters not for the efficiency of the hypoth- 
esis whether the penalties be inflicted by a finite or by an 
infinite sovereign. Power, even though raised to omnipotence, 
can produce only the effects of power, and these remain forever 
unmoral. By association with what is moral, they may, of 
course, take on a borrowed lustre. And so we may do the 
fullest justice to the doctrine of divine rewards and punish- 
ments in the moralisation of mankind, though we should not 
for a moment agree with Paley that for the source of the sense 
of obligation we must come in the end to plain heaven and hell. 
None of the theories we have examined can save us from the 
conclusion that duty at its fountain-head is subjective, not 
objective. The precepts of duty are indeed not self -originated, 
and on this point the Intuitionist is somewhat in error ; 
but he is on sure ground when he asserts that, at least in 
the case of adult moral agents, they are self-accepted and 
self-imposed, not forced upon them by external authorities. 
The curious supposition of " one lone man in an atheistic uni- 
verse" offers, from this point of view, no serious difficulty. If 
such a Robinson Crusoe (who differs from the real one, how- 
ever, in never having been a member of society) could form an 
ideal of life, a conception answering, not to what he was or has 
been, but to the constitutive idea and essence of his humanity, 
this schema of a good on the whole would, if we may judge of 
his nature from our own, carry with it a feeling of supremacy 
to which all conflicting impulses would be required to yield. 
Such speculations are, however, of little value ; for it is doubt- 
ful if this Robinson Crusoe could discover any conception of 
perfect life in the absence of the social institutions, customs, 
practices, and expectations, which amongst ourselves constitute 
the indispensable materials and conditions of the idealistic cre- 
ations of every individual mind ; and, of course, without an 
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ideal or end of life there could be no sense of obligation to 
realise it. Furthermore, our primary ought-feeling is so greatly 
strengthened by social requirements and religious faith that we 
can scarcely imagine the morality (even where we assume its 
presence) of "one lone man in an atheistic universe." For us, 
at any rate, the sense of duty is not an insulated phenomenon 
in an insulated man, but a consciousness interfused with love 
and care of humanity and trust in the Infinite Ground of all 
existence. It is this fact which lends plausibility both to the 
Empirical and the Theological theory. The latter, indeed, 
might be expressed in a form which should do no injustice to 
our native sense of obligation. Accepting that as ultimate, and 
rejecting the somewhat gross conception of divine rewards and 
penalties, we may conceive the moral ideal (to which the will 
does reverent homage) as the divinely intended goal and type 
of humanity. Something like this would seem to be the attain- 
ment of the highest reach of metaphysics. But, even if it be 
made out, it will be observed that the ground of obligation con- 
tinues subjective. To the question, Why ought I to do the 
good ? the answer will still be, Because it is good. Were the 
other answer given, Because God ordains it, this would only 
be a shorthand formula for the complete statement, God is 
good and the good has inherent authority over a nature like 
mine. Of course, for rogues and criminals this angel of good- 
ness would be a poor scarecrow ; but, so far as I know, there 
is no theory of obligation, certainly not the one here main- 
tained, which proposes to abolish the auxiliaries and supports 
of obligation in dealing with natures that refuse to hearken to 
the voice of its persuasions. No particular theory of obligation, 
on the other hand, has a monopoly of jails, penitentiaries, the 
gallows, — or hell ! j G S churman. 



